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A study investigated the impact of task definition on 
students' revising strategies to determine whether college freshman 
writers could revise globally if instructed to do so and if those 
global revisions would result in improved texts. Data were elicited 
from 38 studencs enrolled in two entry-level college writing courses. 
Participants, randomly assigned into two groups, were asked to revise 
a text evidencing both global problems such as poor organization and 
poor adaption to audience concerns and local problems such as errors 
in spelling, punctuation, diction, and agreements One group was given 
eight minutes of instruction on how +-0 revise globally, and the other 
was simply asked to make the text better. Results reveaaed that the 
texts written by students who received the instruction were 
significantly better in quality and included significantly more 
global revision. Results also revealed that the improvement affected 
the treated population generally rather than just a small part of 
that population. Findings suggest that the change in task definition 
allowed students to tap revision ski Is that they cilready had 
available. (Two figures of data are xncluded; two appendixes 
containing the text and directions used for revision are attached.) 
(KEH) 
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Abstract 



Our f s^^^nts' revising stiategie. 

of freshmen to revise a text nrovideH hv^A .v!L!?^^ ^^ed two gix>ups 

miautesof instnictionon how S^I^^^ ^roup was given ei^ 

the text better. The texts writteXSentS^-^?? ^""""P^y ^sked to mSe 
to be of significantly bett^ty^aS tS 4S^^fi5'^^^ weie judged both 
Further, the improvement apl>eare to^St tS^^ significantly more global revision. 
svm part of that populatiSr^us^^^'fH^i^P!?^*^°" ^"^^ "^^^ *an just a 
definition allowed g^^m to Won'Sk'^^y^aSy'?^^^^ ^^-^^ in task 
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■^®fL?^*^®"^^ ^^v® trouble revising, teachers must consider several possible 
sources of difficulty. First, students may have trouble.because thsjr.are missing essential 
revision skills. In a protocol study. Hayesi Flpwer, Schrivc^, Stratinan. ahd Carey (1987) 
found that college freshmen often lacked the skill&.necesmy.for them to detect- wbblems in 
theu" texts. For example, students often read the foUowiiig- sentence several ti^^ "In 
sports hke fencing for a long time many pfpi» varsity: tkm:kembers hadmoJp^ 
expenence anyway." One of these students ribt only^Med to.find- kv f^ultibufJac 
commented favorably on it, saying, "FieshiKen,jvouId,like that" FurdieTi ScaidaiQalia and 
Bereiter (1983), working v;ith fourth, sbcth; and eig^ith^grMe students, and 
working wth seventh and eighth grade shidents, r^ttthat eveniwhen students do detect 
problems m text, they may lack the MsyhecessaiyJiQ detect aridlfix them. cFor exiimple, 
u *^ students attcmptingto.fe oneiQp of ai^^ 

than 60% of cases. Lack of skills needed tb.detect and fixlw& lw^^^ 
IS parhaps the greatest difficulty the student facek. Overcoming this difficiilty typicaliv 
rtqmres students to engage in extended training and practice. 

A second potential source of revision difficulty has been discussed most extensively 
by Scardamalia and Bereiter (1983). They suggest that esven if students have aU of the 
necessary low-level skills required for revision, they may not have the executive 
procedures required to coordinate those skills. Thus, although students may have the skiTs 
to deal one at a time with issues of syntax,, diction, or audience, they "may not be able to 
handle fliem simultaneously. For example, students might M;t6 attend to the interests of 
theu- audience because they are completely absorbed in dealingvwth problems of grammar 
or word choice. Scardamalia and Bereiter (1983) appKed amethod they develop^ caUed 
procedural facihtation" to help students coordinate revision skiUs. To faciHtate the revision 
process, the rc^archCTS provided 30 fourth grade. 30 sixth grade, and 30 eighth grade 
students with cards which reminded students of evaluations tiiey aught make or tectics they 
might employ. The cards contained statements such as "People may not believe this." "I 
diink this could be said more clearly," and "I'd better give an exinple." As students 
revised sentence by sentence, the cards helped tiiem to remember to address both local and 
global issues. For each sentence, they were first to choose the most relevant cards, and 
then, where appropnate, to revise. 

^ A *^u^,^^ ^.erciter (1983) reported that these elementary and middle school 
students had httle trouble m mastering the procedure and generaUy reported tiiat die cards 
helped them to think about their writing; however their revisions wereVot better in overall 
quahty tiian theu: ongmal text Thus, it seen^ tiiat procedurai;faciUtation did help them to 
coordinate theu: revision skiUs. However, Scardamalia and Bereiter (1933) obs^ed that 
when die students fpund problems, diey lacked the skills required to fix tiiem. Thus, the 
advantages provided by pK^edural faciKtatioa in recognizing problen:s were not translated 
mto mprovea lext Proc^iiral faciUtation, then, appears to be a promising way to help 
coordinate revision skiUs. However, unless all of the requisite skills are in place, it may not 
result m improved texts. ^ ' ^ 

A third source of difficulty in revision, and it is this difficulty that will be the focus 
of this paper, is mappropnate t3sk definition. By task definition we mean die writer's 



ri^!S?"^^ "^^u °' IS supposed to do when facing a writing task such as 
re^sion. When teachers assign revision tasks, they typicaUy hope that the students will 

.^^^oV^S,"" '"^^ ^""J students'will set the same go^ 

^^-T^^ procedures and apply the same criteria for success. However 

SnTytiStlT4"4^^^^^ ^^^^"^^ ~ 

^ nimbCTof studies mdicate that moi« skillful writers approach the task of revision 
differenUy tiian do less skiUful writers. Many researchers have found that inexperiS 
wnters typically treat revision as a local thsk, tliat is. a task of chS^Sn^word^ Sd 
sentences rather than of tnodifymg the goals or organization of tii?textto^e« criteria o^^ 
tiie rhetoncal situation. StaUard (1974) found tiiat only 2.5% of twelf& mdelSnte' 
revisions were focused above die word and sentence level. BridweU (198mX foZ Swt 
relanvely few of melftii grade students' revisions were abSv? ±e sen enS S ^ 

?S.^.5.vio«m the overall organization of tiie text This contrast is also seen^ 

Sommt^ (1980) study m which she found Uiat freshmen coUege students "understand the 
revision, process as a rewording activity ... they concentrate on paSculHS^i^ 
from their role m tiie text" (p. 381). Again, as in BridweU's study, experiencedwriteS 
(e g. joumahsts^tors. and academics) focused on global issues. SonSa^oC^ 

SeLtLme^^o IStra^^^^^^^ when revising as finding tiie fS or"f 
tneir argumenr (p. 384). That is. she found tiiat experienced writers have a second 
?S^feTS.?Wirr??« r readership." tiiat wenf beyond malSg S ch^ges 
Faigley and Witte (1981) supported Sommers' conclusions by finding that expert writS 
were more hkely to make global revisions and revisions tiiat chan^mm^^^Z 
either advanced students or inexperienced students. Most reclntirS How^r 
Schnver. Strateian. mid Carey (1987) provided further confirm^n "ot thel? obs^^^^ 
m a protocol study of coUege freshmen and of experienced vS(S|LSS 
>mter-edit(ws). They found tiiat during revision tite expSS^S^SuSre 
hkdy tiian freshmen to adjust tiie text globally to tiie^SsTS ITtS autK 
overaU purpose. The freshmen, in contrast, tended to focus on chanSg SvXS 
and sentences witfiin tiie text. wiougmg maiviauai words 

«i ^ "^st freshmen approach tiie task of revision at a more local 

tevel than do more experienced writers, it isn't cl£r why tiiey doS>. S^siS^^^^^^ 
freshmen have not yet acquired tiie skills necessary for hanLg^obd teSwS^ ^d 
Aat tiiey revise locally because tiiey can't do otiierwise. >&iotiier oSsiCv^fh^t 

SfiS' n^r.^' ^"f globally butTat lieySavTSp^^^^^^ ^k 
definition, tiiat is. tiiey have not defined revision as a task tiiat reQuLTSrioiffo^S^ 
Fob ems. Results obtained by Matsuhashi and GardoT(1985)^?Kk col^^^^ 

"^^^ autiioJs fouirCrdLl^Th^^ 
^k«J to Add five tilings to your essay to improve it" did make more additions to S 
texts tiian students who were asked to "Revise your essayTtoorove U " thl.? 
suidents had tiie abiUty to acW to tiieir text even tiiough AeTnSSSJ^id not d^so 
revision. Fhe autiiors argue tiiat for basic writers. Iny additi™ei? likel^^^^^^^^ 

^vision, it is n»a"t 

gpbalre^LS^il^^^^^^^^^^ 

tills questipn wc must demonstrate fust, tiiat students instmcted to^reJise^lSv^^^^^^^ 
global revision tiian student simply asked to revise, and second ±Sfms ins^^^^ 
revise globally produce better revisions than smdente simply Sed to rStise 
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The pedagogical attractiveness of modifying students' task definitions is that, if it 
works, It can presumably yield improvement quickly and cost-effectively. That is. it may 
cue students to use abilities that they- already possess. However, if it is to work, the 
studente must have both the underlying revision skiUs as weU as the abiUty to coorfinate 
those skiUs. Whether or not typical coUege freshmen meet these two conditions is by no 
means obvious. ^ 

Briefly, our study asked two grorps of freshmen to revise a text provided by the 
expemnenters. One group was given eight minutes of instruction on how to revise 
globaUy. and the other was sunply asked to make tiie text better. Our primary aim was to 
determme if freshmen smdents could revise globally if instructed to do so and if tiiose 
global revisions would result in improved texts. 



METHOD 
Participants 

The participants in tiiis study were 38 students enroUed in two entry-level colleee 
vmting courses at Carnegie Mellon University. The students were enrolled in die coUeges 
of Fme Arts. Engmeermg. and Humaniies and Social Sciences. 

Materials 

A '"^^i?''^*? * 437-^i'ord description of the water treatment process 

(see Appendix A) intended to be used as a handout for high school students who tour a 
i^Sp^ff "! f?''' J^^ text presented in 2 1/2 ty^written triple-spaced pa^s! 
fnnrt^.^^/^^^^ P^^f"^ '"'^^ Organization and poor adaptatioS to audience 
problems such as errors in spelling, puncmation, diction, and 

dgreemenL 
Procedure 

The study was conducted in two writing classes during the ninth week of a sixteen- 
week semest^. rfalf of the students in each clL were rundoSily to the S^Jt 

Si ^S.Sf'r?.^^ '"^f f ^"P- '^^ n^can SAT verba? Z^^Z 

control group (532.2) was shghdy higher than tiiat for the treatment group (514.4). 

After giving brief mstructions about die namre of die study, an experimenter (not 
fl'.ZT"' ^ *^^«rse) asked die control students to go widi anoAerl^enmo a 
fSSL-^"l ^''TPJ^^^ experiment. The experimenter read the sk^teirf msk 
A^n^v m'°^*J?^ experimental and control groups. These task instrucS 
Appendix B) urforaied students that tiiey would have 30 riinutcs to revise a short text abom 
the operauon of a water treatment plant so Umt it could used as a handout fSKK 
tudents who tour the plant The mstructions (sec Apjendix B) specmcSy oicd stSSS 

The instructions a so du-ected smdents to mark deletions, additions, changes and 
movements of text m standard ways such diat a typist could'easUy re?^e SrlVi^ 

After reading Uiese instructions and asking for questions, die exoerimenters 
remmdedthe students diat diey had 30 mi^mtes to coliplete their revisions SSS^ 
diem to begin. The students were informed when th?y had 15 minutes^d 5 



remaining. For each of the experimental and control groups, the experiment was completed 
within the 50-minute class period. ^ 

-j«k» *® ^"P^ identical except that an experimenter presented 

a^t additional mmutes of mstruction to the treatment group on how to revise globally 
nie mstructor told students in the treatment group that the instruction would help them with 
then: revision by showing them differences in the way experienced and inexperienced 
wnters revise. The experimenter illustratsd the differ-nces using overiiead transparencies 
o compare revisions by an exp-rt writer and a novice writer on a task similar to the task for 
this study. Mijor differences included: 

• basic approach— TYiQ more experienced writer focused on improving the whole 
text; the less experienced writer searched through the text for errors. 

• basic procedure—VxQ more experienced writer read through the entire text to 
idendly major problems before beginning to revise; the less experienced writer 
read through the text only once making changes sentence-by-sentence. 

• specific cltanges— The more experienced writer addressed global issues such as 
audience, purpose, and overall organization; the less experienced writer 
eUmmated spellmg, wordiness and grammar enrors. 

The eight minutes taken by the special instruction of the experimental groups was 
approximately equal to the time it took to change rooms for the conttol groups. ^ ^ 

RESULTS 

.Tl^ separate analyses were conducted: a global revision a/ialysis, a text quaUtv 
^ «^ correcnon analysis. In aU of these, the experimen^l treatment und^ 
which the revisions wdre produced was hidden from the judges. 

The global revision analysis was conducted to determine if the 8 minutes of 
experimental mstruction had, m fact, led smdents to do more globii revision. To make the 

SJ^^U^^K^^'"?' £f "^'^ '° text was Styped Sng aSSge! 

indicated by the wnters. The retyped texts were speU-checked md proo&ead for 
against the wnteis' handwntten revisions. Two judges independendy rank-OKierS^alI38 
S^'SiSf'^' .""^""^ '° ^^"^ incoWatlj global revisions^e^^?^^^^ 
The reliability of the raters was evaluated in two ways. The Spearman rSik oSer 
correlation between raters was .60, and Diedrich's (1974) topSc? t^chork 
congelation yielded an adjusted agreement rate of .92. We used the SiS raSuie b 
addinon to the Speannan rank order correlation because of the pecuKstSon of 
revision acftvitics across participants. Some revisors change the (SiginJtex tVxSJe?^^ 
whereas others change i: very hW Differences among the moiTeSsWe 
larger and easier to agree on than differences among the less extenSve re^^ SiS^ 
measures such as Diedrich's, that focus on the more extensive rt^^^^Zk!ilyM 
^fZT±'"'' ^"""^ ??fo^tive indexes of reUability Uian wil S^SfsucT^ 
the Spearman correlation, which do not ^wmw, am,n db 
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To compare the quality of the revised texts, the second analysis compared fht 
treatment and control groups for the overall quality of the revised texts. Two additional 
judges independently rank ordered the texts. The reliability of the raters was again 
evaluated m two ways. The Spearman rank order correlation between raters was .53, and 
Diearich's (1974) top-quarter tetrachoric correlation yielded an adjusted agreement rate of 
.86. 

Similar to the results for global revision, the quality rankings, averaged across the 
two judges, were sigaificanUy highei for students m the xpcrimental gioup than for 
students m the control group at the .012 level by Mann-^nimey test [U=94]. The six 
highest ranks were all obtained by students in the treatment group. In addition, the two 
dependent measures, global revision and overall quality, arc strongly related. The 
Spearman rank correlation between th? average global revision rankings and the average 
quality rankings was .805. 




It is possible that the effect of the special instrucdons (depended entirely on 6 or 8 
p^cipants who get the mesage" while the rest arc unaffected; that is, die performance of 
a few students m the treatment group could account for the significsnt difference between 
me two groups of wntcrs. If this were the case, we would expect the treatment erouo to 
dorninate the top rankings but to be relatively evenly distributed over the remainder of the 

% o fF^^n^^^^^^^^^' «^vided the 38 quality rankings into five groups: 
ranks 1-8, 9-16, 17^24, 25-32, and 33-38. Figure 1 slTows that for quality rating the 
proportion of participants in the treatment group declines steadily across the five ranks 
while the opposite is tnie for the control group. For example, in the highest-rated group 
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Kht. A?!S!?iUn P^^"^ the participants were in the treatment group. Moving t 
* JSk. dSf R.J^5??^°'S'!? P^^P^ts decline^ ^teadUy ^ nearly ffly 
as quauty decrcas-^. Rguro 2 indicates the same general trend &r the elobal levl/on TOrin J 
although the rate of dccUne across ranks for the eWeS^upL nSSSTm^^ 

the treatment group to nnprove their pcrfcnnance rather than}ust a few P^^P^^ 



Figure 2: Global Revision 
for Experimental and Control groups 




Experimental 
Control 



1-8 8?f6 17^24 23-32 33.38 

Levels of Performance Grouped by Global Revision Rank 



agiMmeiit rate .l^T""' °' "^""f- "'^'''ed a direct Satch 

eSTd l^t^ ta •u,^co*M5 88'^"rs%rr' 
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DISCUSSION 

The most striking result of this study is that.we were able to produce a significant 
mciease ih global revision and in revision <iuaUtyrwitKjust efghti^nMiiutes;of-instnic^^ 
Furttier, the impiovement appears'&affwjt the.tr^a^f6pu&Hoh. genera^ a 
small part of that population. Thusi at Itfast-fpi^tfi^ cbUel^^^ dur maiiipuiation 
allowed them to tap revisicai skills that they already.h^'ayai|aW^^^ 

Although this is good news, our resultisMust be' qualified in sevml ways. First, 
we have observed smdents revising texts Asdtteaiby othierSi^^^ m^^ would 
help, people- revising tfieir own texts rcinain^.^to be.s^n.' S 
mstniction to change task defimtion can bc^fflctiye^nly: pMticipaiits^lready have 
certeia fundamrT,tal revision skills and thie aKlify to managfefebse slalls. Since.the results 
of acardanralia imd Bcreiter (1983)%Ki Bartett (198i) sugg^t t^^^^ 
not be nwt m pnmpry school students, it woiiM be uawis^ to assmrie thiit resiilte sirmlar to 
ours could be obtamed in the primary grades. Third, we have not shown that^the results of 
our mstrucnon persist. 'jTiai is, we have not shown Aatthe nexf time.siidents^ i^^ 
treatment group revise, th«;y wiU do it any better diah the cc>nk)Fgipw.. We have shown 
though, that the potenOal for doing better is ffiere. Aid, eveff if?a single raesentatibn of the 
instruction has only transitory effect, that is not reason to be discoursed; Because the 
mstniction is extremely inexpensive in instructional effort, stodents can be reminded 
frequently about global revision without great cost 
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Apktendix A: Original Text 
Lowell Water Treatment Facility 



The following is a descriptioaof the process,by which water from the Merrimack 
RivCT IS made potable at the Lowell Wat^ Treatment Facility. 

The Merrimack River water pumped by. an intake station contains various particals. 
Chlonne is added to the water to kiU aU pa&ogemcj(aiscase before the 

water is conveyed to the static mixer,; which^blrads^fie ooM^^ to a specific degree of 
muformity. In addition^ chemicals like'NaOH a5d^(OH53 are adde^ the former^djust 
the water pH to a satisfactory level, which is nccM fd- tte ircatcient pit>cess; die latter acts 
asa coagulant. Coagulation is reduction of riet electrical repulsive forces at particle 
surfaces. This process is required to facilitate flocculation in the next step. 

Floccul^ition is when particals are aggregated by chemical bridging between 
particals m order to increase tiiere weight and size, and makes the next state— 
sedimentation-^Kjssiblc. 



Sedunentanon is the removal of solid particals from a suspension tiirough gravity 
^J^®**^"^.*"^ *^ flocculated is run out to sludge lagoons and stored 

there. The Memmack's water is brown because of various particals; the metiiod lised to 
clear it is sedimentation. The settiing particals in scdinientation are fee ones that sink down 
due to thar weiglit Nonsettleable particals and other impurities are removed by rapid sand 
mteis, which ^ extremely complicated. Their action can be described as consisting of a 
combmanon of straining, flocculation, and sedinKntation togetiier. 

The next step takes place in the activated charcoal filter where odcH- is removed ftom 
the water by a vegeteble cariwn tiiat has been heated in a stjccial atmosphere consisting of 
the components of CO2 and steam. " ouugui 

r, J The fluoridation and post chlorination are done in the clear well. The amounts of 
fluondeadded is one unit of fluoride per 1,000,000 units of water, it is required for dental 
care. Chlorme is re-added to die water after treatment has been completed to kill anv 
remaining surplus patiiogenic organisms. After tiiis stage, water is potable and is 
transported and conveyed to pipelines. 

The entire prrcess takes about 31 hours: 1/2 hour in Uie intake station and static 
mixer, two-and-a-half hours in die flocculation basin; 4 hours in the sedhnentation basin 
24 hours m the filters and clear well. ' 

As the major water tteatment plant in the region, die average daily production is 14 
million gallons (MG), of which 12 MG is for consumption and 2 MG is for storage The 
T ksb w^ernot only to Lowell but to neighboring communities like CheSmford 
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Appendix B: Directions 



Sf^s^?-?^ tmint&& is to revise a short text about tbo LoweU Water Treatment 

S m^i vouV^fi^i^^ fh^?^"i^"?il^ students who^Ae 

piani. wncn you ye timshed, the text should bs clear, organized easv to read, ssid fraf 

errors. Keep in mind that ii be used as a handout for M^K^tSe^^ 

Any clmnges that you make in die text should be cleai'ly markka -m thai a ivpist could easilv 
retype die text snaking your changes. The text that you wiU leSse^^fl^SltS)^^^ 
give you room to make change^:; you v/ili also find blank papT Sfd^ou 
need It. Please use die foUowing system for marking chsn|4: ^ ^""^ P^^«^ should you 

Deletions: To delete somediing from the original text, place an X through it. 

Additions: To add something to die original text, write it in close to its nosition in the 
text and mark die ex^ct position widi an ^w. Should yoi- wish to insm iomeihLL tha^ 

U)md nunber it (i.e. #1). Then sunply place m] at die approprikte place in die originS 

?^^L TlfA^^® wording, spelling, punctuation, or capitalization mark out the 
""^^'^ ^' ^ ^ <^ P" nation nea? 

Pfear? do not turn this page until instructed to do so. 
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